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ADVERTISING AS A FINE ART. 
(Some Recent Examples.) 
I. 

To the Editor of ‘‘ The Times.’”’ 

Sir,—You will be keenly interested 
to hear (as will the rest of the 
English-speaking public) that I have 
addressed. a letter to the Pub- 
lishers’ Associa--——— 


'Tue Deceasep Wire's Sister Bu. 


(3s. 6d.), by Jesste Batpwin, is ‘ae 
feady. Its publication will thus | 
signalise in a happy way the with- 
drawal of my boycott. 

It. 


To the Editor of ‘‘ The Westminster 





Gazette.’’ 
Dear Srrx,—The discussion 


upon | 





tion withdraw- 





on both sides; and I 
ticularly struck with a 


was 
assing refer- 


encé of his to the Table of Affinity | 


as it is set out in the Prayer-book, 
It may interest your readers to know 
that I have just published a hand- 
somely bound edition of the Book of 
Common Prayer at the remarkably 
low price of ninepence. I am, dc., 


P. C.. Luar 
———, (for The Limit 
Publishing Co.). 





ing my name as 
a boyeotter of 
The Times Book 
Club, and that 
I am now at 
liberty to supply 
you with an un- 
limitéd number 
of copies of my 
recent book at 
the usual trade 
terms. 

It is necezsary 
that I should 
make this change 





in my attitude 
to The Times 
Book Club as 


widely known as 
possible, lest in- 
ternational com- 
plications should 
be hastened by 
some misunder- 
standing as to 
the exact posi- 
tion of my firm. 
The great step 
has become une- 
cessary because 
I have discovered 
that my author 
suffers severely if 
her book cannot 
be pressed upon 
subscribers to the 
Book Club. Be- 
fore the boycott 














11. 

Will the Editor of 
“The Daily Trades 
man” kindly make 
copy and oblige. 


Wishing to 





find out a few 
particulars of 
this new craze, 
our representa- 
tive sought an 
interview with 


Messrs. Snovers, 
the famous toy- 
makers. 
** Yes,’’ 
the courteous 
and energetic 
manager, ‘* the 
game has cer- 
tainly taken hold 
of the British 
public in a mar- 


said 





vellous manner. 
We simply can- 
not keep pace 
with the  de- 


mand, and since 
this morning we 


have sold no 
fewer than 
30,000 sets. We 


make these in all 
sizes and prices, 
from 9d. up to 
10s. 6d. Our 
7s. 6d. Speciality 
is very popular.’ 

‘“‘And is the 
game dangerous?” 
inquired our repre 











began I dis- 

covered that 

whereas. the 

whole of the | 

trade had taken | 

only one copy 

of this recent 

book of mine 

Nullus, 6s., by Jessm Banpwiy), 


The Times Book Club had taken two. 
I nder these circumstances it is im- 
possible that I can maintain my rigid 
boycott of The Times Book Club, and 
at the same time do justice to my 
author, who entrusts me with her 
manuscript. 
Yours faithfully, 
Joun Parernoster (Publisher). 


P.S. My new book, Eternity 


IN THE EVENT OF A RAILWAY STRIKE. 


sentative. 


“There is an 








(Aut Ca@sar aut this question has proved of great 


interest to many readers like my- 


self. While I cannot go so far_on 
the one hand as ‘‘M.P.’’ in his 
utter disregard of the Episcopal 
Bench, yet, on the. other hand, 
the extreme views of Lord Hron 
Ceci, cannot commend themselves 
to the large body of moderate 
Churchmen such as myself. ‘‘ His- 


Troricus ’’ seeméd to me to strike 
the right note, when hé admitted | 
that there was much to be said} 


— element of danger 
with the 9d. set, but the Speciality, 
being lined throughout with rubber, 
is absolutely innocuous.’’ 
‘*Do you find that most of your 
customers pick up the game easily? "’ 
‘‘ Well, it depends largely upon 


the nature of the outfit they pur- | 


chase. With thé chéap 9d. one, of 
course there is a certain difficulty. 
3ut, on the other hand, our 7s. 6d. 
Speciality ——’’ 

[This interview must now close. 
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road for motor vehicles in Surrey and Sussex. 
of St. Albans, have the proposal in hand.” 








THE SLIM LIFE. 


Thouglits provoked by the utterance of an expert on the oceasion 
the opening of The Tailor and Cu'ter'a annual exhibition of tailo 

} 

made garments at the Gerrard Street Academy 


You ask me how it came about 
That I, by nature something stout, 
Have grown so slim; what was it 
That put a period to my girth 
And palpably induced a dearth 
Of adipos« d posit ’ 


What has occurred that one whose build 
Was laid on Teuton lines, fulfilled 
Of lager and polonies, 
Now at the region of the belt 
Disports a figure lithe and svelt 
As that of young Adonis? 


Have I, 
The fattening joys 
Sugar and milk and Dorset 
Or haply had my bulging waist 
In metal cummerbunds encased, 
Or the 


to gain this end, eschewed 
of starchy food, 


coercive corset? 


Can it be due to busin 
That gnaw the mind and unawares 
Promote emaciation ” 
Or have my heart's illusions failed, 
Has unrequited love curtailed 
My tumid corporation ? 


ss cares 


Nay, rather, friend, my waning fat 


Comes from the Tube, and things like that, 
Inimical to slow men; 

For here, if you would foil the guard, 

You must, by exercising hard, 
Reduce your proud abdomen. 


But chief of all I owe a debt 
To motor-cars that make the sweat 
Course from my beady forehead ; 
Whence he that runs should also fly, 
Unless the fool prefers to die 
A death that ‘s simply horrid. 


And so I nurse some kindly thoughts 
Of these careering Juggernauts 
That some regard as hellish ; 
l’or to escape their rude imprint 
J] learned the tendency to sprint 
Which made me so gazellish. 





The Randlord at Home. 


‘‘ APTER supper, at 2.30 a.m., bullion was served.’ 
Bloemfontein Post. 


“Tt was generally believed that the beating of the Deuts:hland’s' 
record average speed of 23.51 knots per hour is 
t.me.”- 


only 


Daily Mail 
How true this is. 


In Gratitude for past Favours. 


0. 8. 


r 


f 


a question of 


Plans and estimates have been prepared for the construction of a 


Messrs. F 
Ir was about time. 
From an advt. in The Tribune: 


“ Monday next, at 7, 8, and 9 Le Coytrotecr pes Wacoys. 
rhis is really very thoughtful of the management. 


Lits.” 


, Survivors, 


Mancheler Ex ening Neus. 


DIARY OF AN AMERICAN BEAR. 


Tompkinsville Woods. 
Sunday, October —th.—Something ’s stirring about 
here. Heard old man Waynack talking to young Sern 


to-day as they were walking home through the weeds. 
The old man said, ** Guess we must get them flags 
histed pretty slick, Sern.’’ Sern said, ‘‘ Guess we 
must. We can’t let Smithopolis beat us. I’ve got my 
button. Where’s yours?’’ Wonder what he meant. 
Took a look at the city later. All the houses covered 
up in flags. City Hall just a blaze of ’em. Somebody 
must be coming. 

Monday.—Such goings-on. Went as near as I dared 
'to the city this morning, and got safely hid in a clump 
|of bushes after a good square meal of butter and sugar 
|'which I found in an outhouse. Nobody at home. At 
two o'clock there was a great noise—music, they call it, 
and guns and fire-crackers. One of the Mayor's fingers 
all but blown off. He’s a politician, anyhow. At 2.15 


somebody arrived—team of horses and all that. At 2.30 
he got on a platform and began to speak. My! It was 


like thunder. Scared me pink. The other fellers all 
shouted too, so’s I couldn't hear the platform feller 
very plain. Something about ‘* great corporations,’’ 
“no attack on wealth honestly acquired and rightly 
employed ’’ (doesn’t mean to touch my savings, then), 
‘‘the law must and shall prevail’’ (them ’s my senti- 
ments all down the line), and something that sounded 


like “‘sivey pass ‘em rah-rah bellum.’’ Latin, I 
s'pose. Someone in the crowd cried out, ‘‘ It’s up to 
you, Teppy. I’m for Harrman,’’ They threw him 


away. Wonder who Teppy is. Wish my teeth were as 
good as his—thirty-two of ‘em, all showing and all 
shiners. Afterwards they all shook hands with him, 
including the United Tompkinsville Methedist Gun 
Club, led by the minister. ‘‘ Give him another term, 
boys,’” said the minister, very loud. What in thunder 
did he mean? Home much excited with a big jar of 
honey. 

Tuesday.—It ’s out—and that ’s where I ‘ll be directly. 
This is no place for me or Mammy or the young ones. 
Went back to my clump this morning. Heard old man 
WayBAckK talking. He said, ‘‘ One o’ them baars been 
around here. Doggorn me if he ain’t made off with the 
sugar and butter. Ill put Roosrevettr on him bright 
and early.’’ Roosevett! Went back, told Mammy, 
and we all packed up and left the old home. 

Wednesday.—All safe, but it was a near thing. 
t00SEVELT after us. He looked pretty spruce in hms 
shooting pants. Mammy and the family hid away. I 
got left behind, and RooseEvett all but got me. Missed 
me twice. I wasn’t staying for a third shot. He's no 
gunner, anyway. What's he want to shcot me for? 
Why don’t he get home on Rockeretter? This land of 
the free’s about played out. I’m for Bryaw all the 
time. Shall emigrate if Reoseve.t gets another term. 





We have had oceasion once before to call attenticn 
to the callousness of the Tribune in catering for the 
youth of the country. 

‘For Tne CHILDREN. 
Stincinc NETTLES ”’ 
does not strike a much happier note. 





* All atiempts, except those which do not rhyme or which otherwise 
violate elementary rules, passes through at Jeast three hands.” 

Tuts one looks as if it could only just have struggled 
through one, 
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THE NEW ALTRUISM. 


Lanour MP. “MY POOR FRIEND, HERE'S FIVE SHILLINGS FOR YOU.” 

Lire-Lona Loarer. “GAWD BLESS YER, GUV’NOR!” 

City Mercnast. “HERE, HANG IT, THAT'S MY MONEY!” 

; Latrour M.P. “YES, I KNOW. BUT IT’S MY IDEA! 

(According to Mr. Rawsay Macpoyatp, the programme of certain Labour Members includes an O!d Age Pers'on scheme based on a 
graduated super-tax on incomes above £5,000.) 
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Earnest Female. “ Prorrssor, I HEAR YOU ARE A GREAT ORNITHOLOGIST ?” Professor. “1 aM AN ORNITHOLOGIST, Mapa.” 
Earnest Female. “ THEN COULD YOU KINDLY TELL ME THE BOTANICAL NAME FOR A WHALE?” 








FED UP strange enthusiasm as he spoke of] man want more?’’ he asked, as w 

= F chops. chose our places at table. 
He looked like a man who had ‘** By all means,’’ I said. ‘* Shall ‘*T have it,’’ I said, in answer to 
been through the fire of experience, | we take this taximeter? ”’ the question that had been forming 


and had not escaped unscathed.| ‘‘ Not for worlds,’’ he interjected | in my own mind; ‘‘ you 're a Simpl 
Although I could not fit a name to! quickly, ‘‘ it would remind me too| Lifer.’’ 


him, his strong, clean-shaven face} painfully of my splendidly-appointed, His handsome face clouded. “ No, 
seemed strangely familiar to me, and | ninety-horse-power, noiseless Daim-|indeed,’’ he answered sadly. ‘*) 
at first I was puzzled. hard. Walking for me. This is my| thought you had guessed—my name 


It was Sunday—Sunday afternoon | only holiday. People think I don’t|is Rex pe Frevumsetron, and I have 
in the Strand. In another hour or! eom., out on Sundays, but—aha!’’ | lunched, dined or supped in the mag 
two food would be as unattainable in| I led him down a dark passage into] nificent salon of a ‘ modern caravan- 
the greatest city in the world as on| one of the few places now left to|serai’ once at least in every one of 
the remotest desert island of the! London where one may feed unsur-|the two hundred and eighty-seven 
Pacific ; so, when he asked me, with} rounded by irrelevant mirrors. My| chapters of The Green Leaf and the 
a hungry light in his eyes, where he companion took it all in at a glance— Dry that have been published up to 
could get lunch, I made haste to|the sawdusted floor, the clean but|the present time. Cordons bleus, 
answer, and framed my answer to fit! rather coarse napery, the bone salt- rioclees liqueurs, le grand lure 
his supposed tastes and habits. spoons and breathed a happy sigh. you know it all. l suppose the eold 
Faultlessly dressed—though I own I There was something almost| mutton-and-pickle public likes to 
did not like the green felt hat—with a pathetic about the boyish eagerness| read about it, but oh, I am so bili- 
general air of affluence about him, he| with which he chose his own chop|ous! To-morrow I shall be eating 
Was not, it was plain, accustomed to| and tomato, as yet uncooked, and|the usual magnificent messes at 
those inexpensive haunts where I|saw them conveyed by the white-| Biarritz. She has run away again, 
commonly leave twopence for the} capped chef to the grill. and I know I shall have to follow 
Waiter. ** One word,’’ he whispered ; ‘‘ that| her vid Biarritz, because my author 

‘“ There is the Ceciloy,’’ I began,| man! He is not a cordon bleu? ’’ went there to recruit last year. Ah! 
‘or the Carlritz.’’ ‘“* His name is James,’’ I replied—! here is my chop.”’ 

“ For Heaven’s sake,”’ he replied,|‘‘ James Bioaa.’’ Again he sighed I never saw any man enjoy one 
gripping my arm, “‘ take me some-| with satisfaction. more, and Rex pe Fevitieton looked 
where where I can have a simple, ‘*No flowers, no women, no in-|none the less a hero for havin 
unsophisticated chop and a pint of|scrutable millionaires, and a cook | lunched for once in a way at a tota 
bitter."” His eves glowed with' named James Bioca—what ean a! cost of eighteen-pence. 
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CHARIVARIA. 


Tue start of the American battle- 
hips for the Pacific Coast will have 


to be delayed for two months owing 
to many of the vessels being wholly 
unfit to undertake such a long 
ovage. This bears out PRESIDENT 


RooseveELt'’s contention that it was 


absurd for Japan to be alarmed 
me little time ago. 
* * 
4 * 

| Mr. Artaur CHAMBERLAIN, the 


Chairman of Kynochs, Ltd., is about 
|} to found a company, to operate in 
| Ireland, which -will mainly direct it- 
lf toward such industries as are 
uitable to that country. This looks 
as though it is thought that explo- 
sions, such as took place at Jord 
AsurowNn’'s shooting-box, may shortly 
| become the rage in the Emerald 
| Isle. 
| * * 

* 

The election of a successor is not 
the only sign that Sir WiiuiaM 
TreLoar’s tenure of office is coming 
end. At Leicester last week 
| Sir Witwiam actually had the auda- 
| city to make some flippant remarks 

about his superior, the Lord Mayor's 
t (on hn an. 


to an 


* * 


Ay 


\t a time when so many of our 
} pretty old customs are dying out it 


is © pleasure to read that at Peter- 
borough Bridge Fair, which dates 
from the time of Henry VI., the 

gave a sausage luncheon in 


} MI ivi r 
rdance with ancient usage. 
} z * 


< 


: * 
Some public bodies would appear 


} to have no sense of shame. The 
» Bishops Stortford Board of Guar 
dians is boasting openly that it has 


effected a saving of £239 in twelve 
months by using boned meat in the 
workhouse instead of ordinary joints. 
* * 
* 

About 60,000 persons assembled 
| at the Crystal Palace last week on 
he occasion of the brass band con- 
test. This does not look as if we 
| are becoming a nation of cowards, as 
mictimes alleged. 

* * 

* 
| The Observer has been drawing at- 
| tention to the pastimes of our 
Bishops as revealed in Who's Who. 
Some affect cycling, others boating, 
| fishing, and fives; while the Bishop 
of Ripon “ has a good collection of 
Dante literature,’’ which strikes us 

as b ng very rollicking indeed. 

* * 

a 
The romance of the Ex-Crown 
| Princess of Saxony continues to in- 
terest the European public. On 
hearing that arrangements had been 
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made for two policemen always to 
accompany the nurse when out with 
Princess Monica several English 
nursemaids are said to have swooned 
with envy. 

** 

™ 

A soi-disant Joun Burns, who had 
heen down in Kent hop-picking, ap- 
plied for admission to the casual 
ward of the Malling workhouse last 
week. The man protested stoutly 
that the name he gave was correct. 
When one remembers that many 
Trade Unionists allege that the 
President of the Board of Trade is a 
fraud, we think that there is suffi- 
cient ground here for an enquiry. 

++ 

The Isle of Man Harbour Com- 
missioners have issued figures show- 
ing that from May to August inclu- 
sive 888,291 persons visited the 
island, being 1,368 in excess of the 
number for the corresponding period 
last year, which was the best on 
record. Mr. Haut Cate is gratified, 
but not surprised, at this steady in- 
crease in the number of his admirers. 

+ * 

On the arrival of a Manchester-to- 
London express at Leicester one day 
last week the front of the engine was 
found to be covered by myriads of 
flies. It was an excessively hot 


day, and it is thought that the intel- | 


ligent insects, who were returning to 
town, conceived the bold idea of 
taking a train instead of flying. Their 
disappointment was great when they 
were forced to alight at Leicester. 
* * 

. * . . 

Fortunately the British Isles are 
remarkably iree from those destruc- 


tive storms which deal out such 
havoc in the United States. The | 
Express, however, the other day 


mentioned a gale which blew down. a 
valley among the Grampians. 
* * 


- 

The proposal to instal theatres on 
Atlantic liners has led to the sug- 
gestion that similar luxuries migh* 
be provided on our tube railways. 


Acrobatic performances on the high | 


strap should prove an attraction. 
* * 
. * . . 
It is expressly stated that the visit 
of the German Emperor to Holland 
will be ‘‘ merely one of courtesy.’ 
The rumour that it was to be one of 
annex ition is premature. 
* * 


* 

The Sinn Fein party has decided 
to inaugurate its campaign in Great 
Britain by a public demonstration in 
the Lambeth Baths on the 18th inst. 
It seems early in the day to throw 
cold water cn the movement. 

* * 


* * 
“Will the Lawyer or Gentleman 


who,”’ &c., &c., begins an enquiry- 
advertisement in Lloyd's News. The 
joke is not a new one, and, on behalf 
of a much maligned profession, we 
protest against it. 





THE OTHER SIDE. 


Captain Simpie is at work once 
more. You will find him in the 
emporium of the expansive (and heb- 
domedary) T. TP. Listen to him on 
Grorce Borrow :— 

There came to Dr. Hake’s house at Coombe 
End, when George Borrow was on a visit, an 
Oxford don of literary tastes who had just 
started a critical paper in London. He was 
a bit of an agnostic. Borrow was militant 
Protestantism embodied. The don was a 
voluble little person, addicted to the use of 
“precious” phraseology. Borrow listened for 
a long time in dead s:lence while the yedant 
preached. And when the springs of discourse 
ran dry the old Romany laureate brought 
his mighty fist down on the table with a 
tremendous thud, exclaiming at the same time, 
“Sir, you’re a fol!” 

That is the kind of thing that the 
devout T.P.-arian is expected to 
read with a thrill. It is the end of 
the don for ever: to have been 
called a fool by Borrow was neces- 
sarily to be a fool. There was no ap- 
peal; there can be no appeal. At 
least, that is the view that the 
| writer wishes to convey, because the 
| article is in praise of Borrow. 

And yet—the don? Had he no 
| 





case? 

None. 
Borrow. 

Let us try it the other way round. 
Suppose the article were in praise of 
the don, also in T. P.’s Weekly, 
it might go like this :— 

Our hero chanced to visit Dr. Hake at 
Coombe End at the time that Torrow, the 
| author of Larengro and a very churlish fellow 
|in private life, was staying there too. Mr. 
| Isis was,as we have made c'ear, a doubter: 
he had no assurance of certainty about any- 
thing: Borrow, like all bullies, affected infalli- 
| bility. After dining, Mr. Isis talked we!l and 
long on the difficulties of the dubious critic 
of life. Borrow listened in silence, remarking 
at the close, “Sir, you're a fool.” Poor Isis 
did what ke could to excuse the rudeness of 
the comment, but the ofence was too crude— 
the evening was ruine 1. 

That is the other side of the case; 
and there is not a story in literature 
|that will not bear (and perhaps be 
the better for) the transposition. 
But few, of course, are quite so 
foolish as this ecstatic appreciation 
of Borrow’s boorish narrowness. 


The article is in praise of 





“ Wanted, a tall broad-set Watch Dog, with 
a voice like thunder, a demon to all strangers 
with a good pedigree.”— Our Dogs. 

Can this be part of the campaign 
against the Lords? 
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THE RULING PASSION. 





























THat a combined effort is needed 
cope with the oncoming deluge of 
which threatens to sub- 
merge the social and political fabric 
beneath its baleful billows, 
truism which, as Lord BALFour oF 
BurLeicu nobly observes, cannot be 
too often insisted on. But while 
organs of publi opinion con 

themselves with indulging in 
vague denunciations of Socialism, 
Mr. Punch boldly goes several steps 
further. Iie translates 
into action, and hag 
grand plan of cam 
paign which, if only 
arried out with con 
sistency and 
will speedily 
finally hurl the 
ster back into 
of lost 
forgotten causes. 

Mr. Punch’'s 
is twofold. 

First of all 
would arrange 
the collaboration of 
Miss Marie Core, 
Mr. Hatt 3 Cane, | 
Mr. Ceem Raveicn, 
and Mr, Seymour 
Hicks in a grand 
Spectacular Drama 
exposing the preda- 
tory designs of the 
Collectivist leaders. 
The hero will 
Conservative work- | 
ing-man, the villain 
a Socialist peer. lf HOW 
well-known —— 
members of the propertied cleapes 
should be induced to assume the 
leading parts. The piece, simulta- 
neously presented 1 London and in 


' 
Socialism, 


Is a 


‘ 
ent 


antagonism 
formulated 


a 





vigour, 
and 

mon 
the 


limbo and 


plan 


he 


lor 





be au 


TO SECU 


possible, 


half-a-dozéen of the chief provincial 
centres, will convert thousands 
nightly, and out of the gigantic r 
ceipts it should be practicab le, after 


handsomely remunerating the authors 
and actors, to endow the entire sub 
tenth with modest com- 
petence for lift 

But the method of conversion is 
enough. Distraction is another 
sovereign remedy for discontent. To 


merged a 


not 


secure this Mr. Punch would organise 
eries of gladiatorial games, far 


more exciting than football or cricket 
matches, which would effectually 
divert the attention of the toiling 
masses from all inflammatory intro- 
‘tion, and steep them in an at- 


spe 








a —-—i— ——_ — 





following : 


) Amazons v. Centaurs: The! 
Amazons to be represented by the 
extreme advocates of Woman Suf- 
frage, and the Centaurs by the 
Legion of Frontiersmen. 

(2) Publishers v. ‘* Times Book 
Club members 

(3) Tanft Reformer ¥. Free 
Traders 

These suggestions are only tenta- 
tive, aud many other even more at- 
tractive modes of internecine con- 
flict might be devised, by which 
the population would be sensibly ' 
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:a inosphere of pure intellectual enjoy- | ‘custody of the ultimate proprietor, 
THE FIGHT AGAINSI nent. | who by the constant contemplation 
SOCIALISM. The conflicts should be a outrance, ‘of this memento mori might attune 
Me. Pewcn’s Forwarp Pouicy. no quarter being asked or given o, | his thoughts to a recognition 2f our 
Vines op Leapito Mas. and would take such forms as the | common mortality. 


| Mr. Hart Caine :— 

The cure for Socialism is not to be 
found in political nostrums or the 
spurious prescriptions, of pseudo- 
philanthropists. The only way lies 
in the organisation of a national 
theatre, where the virtues of charity, 
tolerance and magnanimity should 
be inculcated nightly by pure-souled 
Christian olay aia and _high- 
|minded histrions. Rome was pre- 
served by panem et circenses; and 
mutatis mutandis the glory of the 
British Empire, if interpreted by the 
genius of a great dramatist, will 
never quail before 
the storm of Social- 








RE 


PRIVACY FOR 


THE 








wadeaad and a more equiteb le distri- 
bution of wealth arrived at. 
Mr. Punch, however, is 
anxious that nothing should be 
without full and he has 
therefore been at pains to obtain 
from a number of prominent publie 


most 


discussion, 


men an expression of opinion as to| 
the best method by which Socialism 
is to be met. He accordingly ap- 


pends some of the replies which have 
been rived 

Mr. ALGERNON ASHTON : 

The true remedy for Socialism is, 
by a system of compulsory insur- 
ance, to provide every man and| 
woman in the kingdom with 
means of erecting a suitable tomb- 
stone over his or her remains. I 
would suggest that when ten yearly 
premiums had been paid the tomb- 
should be delivered over to the 


rece 


stone 


BUILDING OF AN AEROPLANE. 


done | 





the | 


istic sedition. 

Mr. RAYMOND 
BLATHWAYT :— 

I fully and unre- 
servedly endorse the 
view so cogently and 
eloquently expressed 
by Mr. Hauu Carne. 

Sm W. S. 
BERT :— 

Give the Countess 
of WaRWICK a seat 
in the House cf 
Lords. 





GIL- 


The ¢ Ballyme na Ob- 
server contains one 
of the most thrilling 
feuilletons we have 
read in any news- 
paper. The title of 
the story is rather 
clumsy, “™ Braid- 

| water Spinning Mill; 
— Excursion of Em- 
ployées;'’ but that is a detail. It 
| must be understood that the workers 


| at the mill are assembled at the 
station; the train arrives, and they 
| take their seats. 

* Punctual to ten o'clock, the first train started 
on its way en route for the Brighton of the 
North, amidst the enthusiastic and ringing 


cheers of all thos» on board, and as it gropped 
| its way over the iron pathway radieting with 
points and other intricacies, the second engine 
|} and carriages came steaming into the station.” 
lo be continued.) 

The pen picture of the engine 
|gropping its way over the points is 
beyond praise. 


From Clapham. 

Our Curate (working to a climaz). 
‘Ah, my friends, a good mariner 
never runs his ship on the same rock 
twice,”’ 
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THE ROUT OF THE ENGLISH ROSE. 
[“ At the Royal Horticultural Society's Autumn Show the principal 
prizes were taken by roses grown im Aberdeen, Dundee and Lelfas?.”’) 
Ou, weave a shroud, where none may see 
Her sorry clay, than doornails deader, 
Oh pile it thick with Standard Tea, 
And cuttings of the Crimson Bedder ; 
My England, where the lanes resound 
With noise of bees and bullocks chewing, 
At Little Slowly-in-the-Pound 
What were your Surrey gardens doing? 


When sterner crowns were lightly shed, 
When sport or science suffered losses, 
‘Our reputation lives,’’ I said, 
On Damasiks and Perpetual Mosses ; 
But now the clods where shamrocks blow, 
And thistles thrive on pawky humours, 
Have been and whacked our bravest show 
Of emblematic autumn bloomers! 


Where is the Pride of Waltham? Where 
The Magna Carta on the trellis? 
What of the blooms that scent the air 
In rural plots like Miss Core.ui’s ? 
Are there no hands to train the shoot 
Of Bessie Brown, no touch caressing 
To twine about the Moss-rose root 
Restoratives of guano dressing? 


I see the Dundee Rambler trail 
In riot through a broken border; 
The clusters of the Irish (Pale) 
Have mocked the Earl of Pembroke’s order; 
Where scattered petals fall like chaff, 
With haughty tendrils curving higher, 
I hear the Lady Stewart laugh 
At Lord Penzance’s Hybrid Briar. 


* Then, Saxon gardeners, gird your hose! 
Once more, your fathers’ deeds endorsing, 
Produce a high-class medal rose 
By dint of early winter forcing ; 
Next year, before the seedlings bud, 
Let every man (that knows his duties) 
Strike—were it only with a spud— 
For England, home, and annual beauties ! 





HOW I INVENTED CRIKETTE. 
By ADOLPHE PovupiNarD. 
(Special to ‘‘ Punch.’’) 


Now that Crikette has been adopted as the national 
game of the French and British races, the psychological 
|moment has arrived when, in order to allay all mis- 
| apprehensions and demolish all rival claims, I should 
give a succinct yet luminous bird’s-eye view of the evolu- 
_tion of this wonderful pastime which has before it a 
truly cosmic future. 
| I shall not recount the history of the game in its 
primitive form, That has been done in masterly fashion 
by such illustrious writers as Prince Ransirsinusi, Mr. 
| W. G. Grace, and others. Let it suffice for me to say 
| that the gulf which yawns between the old game of 
cricket and that which I have invented is as great as 
that which sunders the quadrumanous ape from the 
polished gentleman of the twentieth century. 

This gulf, however, was not bridged in a day. For 
seven years I laboured night and day over my experi- 
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Tsaacatein (who has just found a Bank of England note in the 
carriage). ‘JUST MY INFERNAL LUCK—ONLY A Fiver!” 








ments, with an obstinate obsession recalling that of the 
famous Epison—constructing models of bats, balls, and 
stumps, until at last, in one shining moment of inspira- 
tion, it occurred to me to change the spelling of the 
name, giving it a Gallic character, and to construct 
the bails, not of wood, but of celluloid!! Flushed with 
this discovery, 1 hastened across the Channel to com- 
municate it to the famous athletic expert, Mr. Eustace 
B. Fry. Speaking with that magisterial authority which 
inspires his every utterance, Evstace—if he will pardon 
the familiarity—said: ‘‘ In two years Crikette will be 
played in France—I answer for it.’ It is exactly two 
years since I left Eustace, reassured with this consoling 
prophecy, the realisation of which has repaid me for 
long years of agonising experimentation before reaching 
the grand transformation which is already revolutionising 
the physique of the Western Hemisphere. 

For Crikette is not a transitory mania, like its ignoble 
predecessor Ping-pong. It has come to stay, and to 
link together in one imperishable union England, 
France, and their Colonies and dependencies in every 
quarter of the habitable globe. 





A Bold Bid for Notoriety. 
'ne Chester Council decided unanimously yesterday 
not to hold a pageant in the city.’’—Manchester Even- 
ing News. 


or 





“THIS DAY 
Pror. Sawtsscry's New Nove. 
THE LATER NINETEENTH CENTURY.” 
Saturday Review. 
A pleasant work. The happy irrelevance of the dia- 
logue is only equalled by the sparkling humour of the plot. 
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ACCORDING to a Soci ty paper, the 
good old custom of paying calls is 
dying out. Whether this is due to} 
the craze for ballooning and its atten- | 
dant une the matter of | 
transit and arrival, to the general | 
Society conse- | 
quent on motoring and week-ends, to 
the spread of Socialism and fear of | 
broken bottles, or to the rage for| 

juvenir-hunting, we are unable. to 
ay We note, however, that the! 
manuals of etiquette are being re- 


NOT AT 


rtainties in 


not-at-homeness of 


vised and brought up to date. Wit- 
ness the following excerpts from 


Manners While You Wait (Stop-press 
edition) :— 








, 









Al BESOIN DUN CHAPEAT 


LA FEMME DUN CRE ¢ 








old-fashioned and 
acquaintance commit 
the gaucherie of paying you an after- 
noon call, and insist on being seen, 
he or she should be politely shown 
into the bath-room, as, of course, 
drawing-rooms are now obsolete. 
Morning callers, if equally insistent, 
may be interviewed in the backyard 
or the area. This will generally 
prove a deterrent. 

When, on the other hand, it is 
incumbent on yourself to visit in 
person at a friend’s house with any 
Somal object, say, of condolence or 
congratulation, it is considered suffi- 
cient in leading circles to go armed 
with a piece of chalk and scribble 
your initials on the paint of the front 


Should = any 


conservative 





door, adding such appropriate senti- 
ments as may occur. Any butcher's 
boy will give you hints in this diréc- 
tion. You can then ring the bell and 
run away. 

The best houses now have a small 
notice-board fastened on to the porch 
with ‘‘ No Callers, Circulars or Bot- 
tles '’ legibly painted thereon. Spring- 
guns and man-traps have also be- 
come highly- popular in country dis- 
tricts, and have been found effective 
in curbing rural gossip. 

Visiting-cards are quite démodées, 
and are taken to indicate that you 
are a commercial traveller, or have 
called for the rates. Do not be sur- 
prised, therefore, if the dog is let 
loose. 

Burglars and others paying less 
ceremonial calls are recommended to 
take in The Lady, and keep them- 
selves au courant with the latest de- 
velopments of etiquette. A true gen- 
tleman of the road should always 
avoid wounding the feelings of even 
an involuntary host, and make his 
visits as unobtrusive as possible. 





ODE TO THE WEST WIND. 
(Heard in a bunker.) 


Ou, Wild West Wind, thou death to 
Autumn’s teeing, 

Thou from whose angry presence hits 
half-sped 

Hide in the rough, as if from bogey 
fleeing, 


Bracken and twisted roots os*herd 
as lead, 

A pestilential lie! Or, oft as not, 

Who steerest to some undiscovered 


bed 


My winged “** brassies,’’ there to rest 
forgot, 

Fach like a needle in its haystack, 
till 

Some 


gamin of the course, who 


marked the spot, 


Shall amble o’er the dreaming dunes 
to fill 

(By gross connivance of a neighbour- 
ing shop) 

His pouch with profits of the resold 
pill. 

Wild Spirit, who art always on the 
hop, 

Author of endless 
and stop! 


foozles, hear— 





‘* When is a Pupry not a Puppy? 

The Kennel Club rules describe a pupply 
up to 12 months old.” —-Bedford Daily Circular 

THe 12 months’ rule is not so 
arbitrary as it might appear. A pup 
could always assume one of these 
aliases. 
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THE MISCHIEF-MONGER. 


Britanni (to Ker Harps). “HERE, YOU ’D BETTER COME HOME. WE KNOW ALL ABOUT YOU 
THERE, AND YOU’LL DO LESS HARM!” 
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A QUESTION OF “HANDS.” 


Sportaman (who has come off over the tail). 
I couLDN’T GET aNy HOLD!” 


“You SILLY ASS, YOU NEEDN'T LAUGH. 


Can'T YOU UNDERSTAND THE REINS WERE 80 SLIPTERY 








HOGWASH! 


(Reflections on the recent performances of Keir Hardie in India, 
by one who has lived there.) 
Poor little soul! Belgravia’s iron foe, 
Park Lane’s destroyer, scourge of Piccadilly ; 
Alas, that one so very wise should go 
And be so silly. 
* * * x 
He sought the East; he cast his eyes around ; 
He saw a crowd; he heard some shrill invective ; 
He did not think of waiting till he found 
The right perspective ; 


But, firmly buckled to the baboo’s tail, 
‘nd fed with facts entirely new to history, 
llinging aside the immemorial veil 
Of India’s mystery, 


He solved all problems with his nimble eye ; 
And now behold him, in the name of Freedom, 
Hoisting the banner of his blood-red tie 
For Bengalee-dom. 


Poor little soul! So lofty, so serene, 
So deaf to all the prayers of Might and Mammon; 
Alas, that one so great should be so green 
When baboos gammon. 


Eager to hear his native land attacked, 

And zealous for his raucous baboo brothers, 
He has not grasped the interesting fact 
That there are others. 


India has many races, many creeds, 
Who live just now at rest, because they 're made to; 
Same go in pleasantly for warlike deeds ; 
Some are afraid to; 


And possibly his friends forgot to state 
That with the dawn of ‘* India as a Nation ”’ 
The baboo would become the candidate 
lor spifffication. 
Poor little soul! He ought to take a turn 
In regions where the baboos cease from crowing, 
Where men are men indeed, and he could learn 
A lot worth knowing. 


He 'd learn of races loyal to a fault, 
Men with no use for petty agitators, 
Who live in honour, faithful to their salt, 
And don’t like traitors; 


Of soldiers that have been too often led 
By Britons to mistake the true position 
Of 4 mere stranger with a swollen head 
Vamping sedition ; 





Who ‘d look him over with experienced eyes, 
| And wait, till someone offered the suggestion, 
Sahib: meaning they despise 


This—is—no 
The man in question. 


| And then they ‘d take him sternly by the nape, 
And cast him forth, a wiser man and sadder; 
Or break his head, and let the gas escape, 
Like a pricked bladder. 
Doum-Dvum. 
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times, she got off and went back to ‘Well, I have two; but ss 
THE DIABOLIST. her hammock. *“ Would you lend me one? I'll 
(Seconp Epitioy.) ** Yes, 1 see.”’ give it you back.” 
Nore. The author—an Englishman, with} ‘‘ And, do you know, I cannot—lI She tied the lace on to the ends of 


traces of Scots blood in his veins, and a great 
admiration for the Irish—is determined that 
the Old Country shall not be put to shame by a 
wretched French child. } 

[ came up the drive, carelessly 
spinning the spool with my left hand 
and swinging my umbrella in the 
right. Every now and then I would 
ierk the bobbin into the air, catch it 
on the umbrella, and run it up to the 
silver band round the top, when it 
would think better of it and hurry 
back on to the string again. I was 
doing this for the eighty-seventh 
time as I reached the house, and I 
managed to ring the bell without 
losing position. 

“Two hundred and ninety-five, 
two hundred and ninety-six—Is any- 
body at home, James’—two hun- 
dred and ninety-seven.”’ 

‘“ Miss Mary is in the garden, 
o.: 

“Two hundred and ninety-eight, 
two hundred and ninety-nine, three 
hundred. The South-Eastern Coun- 
ties record, James. You're a wit- 
In the garden? Then I'll 
go through.”’ 

I threw the bobbin up, broke an 
electric light, and caught the bobbin 
again on the string. This looks 
easy, but is really one of the most 
difficult feats, as so many people get 
confused by the falling glass, and 
fail to effect the catch neatly. 

‘“ Miss Mary did that yesterday, 
sir,’ said James with some pride. 
‘ Broke two of ’em in one go, and 
then caught it behind her back. The 
All-England record, sir.’’ 

‘“ Really?’’ I said. “I had no 
idea she was so good. In the garden, 


ness. 


you say 
I found Miss Mippieton on the 
croquet lawn. She was lying in a 


hammock, looking extremely de- 
A bicycle was leaning up 
against a tree. 

‘Well, how are you getting on? 
| I asked. 
** Rottenly. I 


pressed. 


don't improve a 


bit. Have you got any good tricks 
to show me?’’ 

“One or two. But, what’s the 
matter? You can spin it all right 


still, can’t you? a 


She looked at me in amazement. 
‘Spin it? Spin Oh, my 
dear! Well now, look here. Give 


me my bieyele.’’ 

She mounted, and began to ride in 
and out the hoops. Then she took 
her diabolo things, started the spool 
spinning, and threw it into the air. 





simply cannot—do that more than 
four thousand nine hundred and 
ninety-eight times. Of course I 
broke the record all right.’ 

** You broke what? ”’ 

“The East Anglian record. But I 
can’t get up to five thousand. 
Every time I stop at four thousand 


nine hundred and _ninety-eight. 
Why is it?” 

‘*Probably four thousand nine 
hundred and ninety-eight is your 


lucky number. You were born on 
the four thousand nine hundred and 
ninety-eighth of the month, and 
went to your first boarding-school, 
and first put your hair up, and i 

**No doubt,’’ said Miss MuIppLe- 
ton. ‘‘Now show me something 
new.”’ 

I got up and began to spin. 

“This is rather neat,’’ I said; 
“but, of course, quite simple.’’ 

I threw the bobbin high into the 
air, and started very rapidly to recite 
Worpswortn’s Excursion. 

re « A-snow-white-ram-and-in- 
the - crystal - flood - another-and-the- 
same—Bother,’’ I ended in a breath, 
as I caught the spool. ‘‘I finished 
it yesterday all right. Still I got 
well into Book Nine, which isn’t so 
bad.”’ 

‘“* Splendid,’’ said Miss Mupp1e- 
Ton. ‘‘I can never do much while 
mine's in the air. I suppose 1 don't 
get it high enough.’’ 

“It’s a matter of practice. 
start with an epigram—Ich Dien, 
or something of that sort, and 
work up through Keats’ Odes and 
Maud to the Excursion, which is the 
North London record. The Faery 
Queen, of course, is one’s ambition.’’ 

“I did rather a good thing the 
other day that I want to show you. 
But let's go in and have some tea 
first.”’ 

We had muffins for tea. I par- 
ticularly like muffins. I took the 
thickest I could find, and began to 
spin it on my diabolo string. Then 
I threw it in the air, and caught it 
in my mouth. 

** That 's neat,’’ said Miss Mippue- 
ton. ‘* Of course, you want rather a 
—I mean there are some people—— 
What I mean is that it isn’t every- 
Lody who could do that.”’ 


‘*That is the Welsh 





You 


record,’’ I 


said simply. ‘‘One. It beats all 
the previous records by one.’ 
Miss Mippieton suddenly went 


over to the fireplace. 
““ Have you a bootlace on you?”’ 


Haying caught it again some thirty; she asked. 





the tongs, opened them out, and 
balanced the coal-box on the loop. 

“The spinning is easy enough, 
you know,’’ she said, *‘ but I can’t 
promise to catch it more than twenty 
times. James is said to have done 
it twenty-one times, which is the 
Home Countizs record, but of 
course he has to do it before any of 
us are down, so we can’t say if it ’s 
really true.””... 

% . Nineteen, twenty, twenty- 
one, twenty-two, twen—— Bother! 
Hooray, I must tell James.”’ 

**I don’t know that I like these 
fancy tricks,’’ I said. ‘‘ That muffin 
one, of course, was all right, and 
the tongs performance is—well, not 
uninteresting, but I hold that the 
diabolist who sticks to his own 
proper implements is the truest 
sportsman. I may be unambitious, 
but for me it is enough to have 
caught the spool a few thousand 
times, with my eyes blindfolded 
and my hands tied behind my 
back, without fooling about with a 
grand piano and things.’ 

‘But you did the muffin very 
neatly.’’ 

“Il know. But tinat was simply 
a bit of practice. I’m going to a 
diabolo dinner to-night. You have 
to spin everything before you are 
allowed to eat it.”’ 


“‘I hope there won't be any 
soup,’” said Miss MiIpDLEToN. 
‘Soup. By Jove, I hadn't 


Well, I must he 
Keep on prac- 
I want you to 


thought of that. 
off. Good-bye. 
tising, won't you? 
get fairly good at it.”’ 

‘“* Rather. Of course, we ‘re only 
beginners, but I think we have the 
idea all right. Don’t you?” 


= A, we. 





** Also Ran.” 

“Mr. Beurch’er's only engagement is at the 
special Harvest Home service at St. Anne's 
Church, where he will read the lessons, and 
will be supported by the Bishop of Manchester, 
who will preach the sermon.”— Referee. 

Tue way that actor managers get 
all the fat is simply wonderful. But 
it was generous of Mr. BovurcHier 
to give the Bishop a line or two to 
himself. 


Shocking Treatment of a Domostic 
Animal. 


Wuere 1s tHe R.S.P.C.A.? 
‘Tue Engineering Department of 
the Railway decided to take the bull 
by the horns and blow it up.’’— 
Cape Argus. 
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GEMS OF ADVERTISEMENT, READ LITERALLY. 


1. “ Oratory (close by). Several unoccupied flats, recently 2. “Really magnificent paying-guest establishment. Roller skatirg 


been converted.” and golf on private links,” 


3. “ Oxon (on the borders). Picturesque site, suitable for an artist.” 4. “ Hunting Box (packs close). Fishing for one Rod. Should be 


some good sport obtainable.” 
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FIRST AID TO THE HOSPITABLE. 


We venture to extract the follow- 


ng italicised hints from a recent 
irticle on ‘‘How to Serve a} 
Dinner,’’ in The Evening News, 
and we add a few notes ourselves 
upon points which we deem im- 
portant 


l If dust has gathe ré d on polished 

irfaces since luncheon, wipe them 
lightly with a soft cloth. A guest's 
bald cranium always excepted. 

2. See that your table is exactly in 
its right place. Nothing is so annoy- 
ng as to find that it has been mislaid 
at the last moment. 

3. Lay a dinner plate for each 
person. Nothing causes a tablecloth 
to deteriorate so quickly as the 
eglect of this simple rule. 

! VW he n all are seate d uncover the 

ip tureen; put the cover on the 
ide table. The top storey of a dumb 
waiter may also be used for this pur- 
pose, but great care must be taken to 
beforehand that he really 
s completely dumb. 


wscertain 


5 To remove the soup course, take 
first the tureen, then a soup plate in 


ear h hand. The tureen should be 
he ld firmly between the teeth. 
6. Pour sherry. It is no lenger 


fashionable to take this wine in tab- 
loid form. 

7. If olives and almonds have not 
been served by the persons at table 
to each other, serve olives first, then 
tlmonds. If an olive or an almond 
strikes the host, it counts a “ let,’’ 
and you serve again. 

8. Put a spoon in the potato dish. 
his utensil has quite superseded the 
now old-fashioned harpoon. 

9. Remove the crumba. 

10. To remove this course first lift 
the carver, and quickly and silently 
remove any crumbs you may find 
beneath him. 

11. Do not leave the dining-room 
until you are sure that you have 
finished. It is always embarrassing 
if you go back afterwards to pick up 
any little trifle, and meet somebody 
else on the same quest. 





If Sicily were only situated off the coast of 
France or Italy how people would flock to it!” 
T. Pa Weekly. 
Stuck away, as it is, in the Grecian 
Archipelago, nobody ever hears of 
the thing. 





** Were millionaires come from ”’ 
is the title of an article in Tit-Bits. 
It is taken for granted that we all 
know where they go to. 
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“THOU HAST THY MUSIC TOO.” 


Keats: Ode to Autwnn. 


THe autumn season at Covent 
Garden opened auspiciously—always 
a safe word, as it leaves the nature 
of the auspices, good or bad, in 
doubt—with Madama Butterfly on 
Thursday. The boxes did not thor- 
oughly qualify for honourable men- 
tion in the Society columns, but that 
will come right later on. A goodish 
house appreciated an excellent per- 
formance, and the industrious claque 
earned every penny of its pay. I 
don’t remember to have seen Sig- 
nora GIACHETTI in better form. 


~~ 
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Pinkerton jun., the famous AmericoJapanese 
21-year-old. 


Can this be the link between Japan and 
America that has lately been reported as 
missing ? 

Always delicious in her softer tones, 
she is admirably suited with the 
tender music of this the most gentle 
of Puccrni’s operas. Her holiday, 
too, seemed to have mellowed her 
louder notes, taking the sharpness 
from their edges. I shall never be 
convinced that she is really Japa- 
nese, and I am very certain that in 
her appearance she doesn’t faith- 
fully represent the baby-wife of the 
‘‘ brown tresses,’’ nor reproduce the 
movements of a squirrel (‘‘ moti di 
scojattolo ’’)—a feat with which her 
Yankee husband credits her in the 
text. But I know that every word 
of hers, every gesture, every motion 
is marked by the rarest intelligence. 

For the restrained artistry of 
Mme. Leseune’s Suzuki there is no 
new word of praise to be found. 
One's confidefice that all must be 
well is never greater than when 
these two are alone together on the 
stage. 


Signor Bassi, as Lieut. B. F. 
Pinkerton, U.S.A., did not seem 





sufficiently overwhelmed by the 
transports of passion. I think he 
found his neck a little too short for 
the collar of his uniform. I have 
never knowingly set eyes on a Pin- 
kerton detective, but I could easily 
believe that Signor Basst would look 
quite as well in that part as in the 
réle of an American naval officer. 

Signor pe Luca, as Sharpless, was 
sympathetic, though his black frock- 
coat in the second Act was absurd; 
and Signora Boron, though she 
didn’t quite know whet to do with 
her tightly-gloved hands, made the 
part of Kate Pinkerton less repellent 
than usual. 

As for Pinkerton, jun., the man- 
nikin babe, age cannot wither him 
nor custom stale his infinite stolidity. 

O. 5S. 





COURT AND EMPIRE. 


I conress I have sometimes been 
rather bored by M. Brieux. He har 
a ‘‘fine ‘ead for an argyment,’’ a: 
the old ruffian says in Admirai 
Guinea, but though I enjoy an argu- 
ment as much as anybody it i 
necessary to my enjoyment that | 
should be allowed to take an active 
part in it. Les Hannetons, how 
ever, atones for all. When I went 
to see a matinée of The Incubus, as 
Mr. Laurence Irvine calls his trans- 
lation, at the Court Theatre, I was 
rather afraid I might be bored again, 
because when the play was produced 
somewhere else the critics took it a 
little solemnly, and I was expecting 
sermons. But not a bit of it. The 
Incubus is broad comedy, near at 
times to farce. Of course it contains 
a lesson: it could not be by M. 
Brievux and lack that. The lesson, 
however, which is that it may be as 
difficult to get-rid of a mistress as of 
a wife, only concerns foreigners with 
their unfortunate customs, and need 
not trouble us in respectable Eng- 
land. There is a subsidiary lesson 
that uncongenial people living to- 
gether may make a little hell on 
earth for each other, but that one 
had already assimilated, and so one 
could enjoy the fun—the rather grim 
and cynical, but genuinely humorous 
and pointed fun—without too much 
unpleasant reflection. M. Brievx, 
too, has artfully made Pierre, the 
victim of the nagging Charlotte, a 
thoroughly selfish fellow, so that 
one’s amusement is unalloyed by 
pity. In the last scene, where she 
has been rescued from a sham at- 
tempt at suicide, and brought back 
to Pierre, who thought he had done 
with her for good, and he has to 
hand over the money saved for a 
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little trip by hit self to the rescuer, 
the fun is almost uproarious. But 
the play does not lack its subtleties | 
and finer shades either. We see} 
‘the mummy of the villain love "’| 
still present in Pierre’s heart, and| 
the deadly growth of habit which is| 
gradually making slavery of his life. | 
That element is more appreciated by 
a quickly intelligent French audi-| 
ence than a London one, which cares | 
most for the mere fun. And as there | 
is plenty of this in the piece 1| 
wonder that some one, Mr. LAURENCE | 
IRVING or another, has not adapted it | 
to English life, making the mistress 
a wife, of course—there is nothing | 
like English virtue—and accentuat- | 
ing the farcical element. It would 
be a roaring success. 

Mr. C. V. Fraxce as Pierre was) 
remarkably good. From beginning} 
to end there was not a wrong touch | 
in his playing, and there were very | 
many subtly right ones. Miss MaseL | 
Hackney as Charlotte had a very| 
difficult part. She had to pretend 
emotions, and of course to let the} 
audience sce that she was pretend- | 
I thought she did this a little} 
too obviously, so that the man would | 
never have been deceived; but then, 
of course, you cannot trust too much | 
to the intelligence of your audience. | 
Her ‘‘ conception ’’. was good, and | 
slfe played with great spirit. Of the | 
minor parts I thought the best 
played was that of Mr. Lzonarp 
CALVERT, as the awful example of | 
the man grown old in the servitude | 
to which Pierre was more or less an 
apprentice. Oh, yes, the play had} 
bitter moral. Such a comfort) 
that we in England do not need it! | 

Let us turn to more innocent} 
themes. Have you seen the new| 
ballet at the Empire, The Belle of | 
the Ball? You will, of course, be-| 
cause GENEE is going to America, and | 
one must see the last of her. But I 
wish that before she goes they would 
revive Coppelia, the most artistic | 
ballet they have ever done, so that'| 
one could ruminate over her at her| 
and the Empire’s best during the | 
time—it will seem like years !—she is | 
away. The Belle of the Ball is very) 
bright and jolly, but is not the kind 
of ballet I prefer. Not that I mind| 
the complete absence of plot. (I 
thought there was going to be one 
when Genre first came on and 
scorned the advances of a youth in 
evening dress; but this seems to have | 
been mere dislike on her part, and 
led to nothing.) But I do mind the| 
presence of top hats and frock coats, | 
and even of tweed suits, and the sort | 
of “* business '’ these always involve. 
The best part, and happily the 
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longest, of the ballet consisted of | 
reminiscences of familiar old comic | 
operas, La Mascotte, La Grande | 
Duchesse, Madame Favart—alas for 
one’s lost youth! they should make | 
the auditorium dark, and let us weep 
unobserved—and such modern ones 
as Véronique and The Belle of New 
York. All the old favourites, Miss 
Evise Cierc, Mr. Sunxpperc, Mr. 
Frep Farren, Miss ZANFRETTA, 
Miss CoLurer, were in excellent 
form, and GENEE, of course—but for 
her my vocabulary—was beggared 
long ago. Only Coppelia, please, | 
befora she goes to America, 
Ree. 


Writine of the Church Congress at 
Yarmouth, the Daily Express says: 
Whates er else this congress proves to be, 
it will, at any rate, be a congress on the sea 
The Express has missed the idea 

the Church Congress altogether: 
it has confused it with the 
female of the Conger Eel (Conger 
vulgaris). Also there is a foot too 
many in the second line. 

Whatever else this congress proves to be, 

"Twill be, at least, a congress on the sea, 
would have been better. 
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Squaring the Ellipse. 
**OvaL BILvuiarps. 
Roverts 18 A Tiaut Corner.”’ 

Daily Mail. 
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| ably he has nothing to reveal, no | 


| books recording the doméstic life 


| a man could have reigned in Eng- 


land. But he was not nearly such 

1 fool as Perer Prixpdar paints 

hin He was a strong man, in| 

the nse of being obstinate., His | 
| avowed object, for which he | 
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OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. | 
By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks.) 


On .a' day when Hersert Spencer was driving along | 
the high road from Brighton to London, his com- 
panion innocently remarked: ‘‘I suppose it was 
along this road that Grorce tne Fourts used to drive 
in a high barouche.’” ‘1 take no interest in the crimi-| 
nal growled the great man. Here personal 
prejudice, not foreign to the character of SPENCER, | 
asserts itself. To mankind generally the personal his- | 
tory of our Hanoverian kings possesses never-failing | 


attraction. ‘‘ The Four Georges ’’ supplied THACKERAY | 


classes,”’ 


with the theme for one of the most popular of his minor 
It has been handled in gentler fashion by Mr. 
With the aid of over half a hundred 
prints, Mr. Lewis 


works. 
Justin McCarrny. 
pictures, chiefly reproductions of old 
Metvitte tells the story of, 
Farmer George (PrrmM an). Inevit- 


new record favourable or unfavour- | 
able to the character of the illus- 
tric monarch having of late 
years leapt to light. He has in- 
dustriously, intelligently, with a 
quick eye for vivid bits of colour- 
turned over the library of 


i 
1S 


ng 


of Groree THE Tarp, and with 
skilful hand has woven. a graphic 
narrative. Perhaps the preévail- 
ing marvel in the mind of the 
reader is that for sixty years such 





his sane days, was thab expressed 


} 
| and intriguéd through’ all | 
the other day by a living monarch | 


whose blood was, in remote . 

pring drawn from FARMER 

(FEORGE. He meant to be| MILTON AT TH 

‘‘ master in his own house.’’ In Ou tu 
pursuance of that resolve he re- 

tained Bure as Minister” in- 

defiance of public opinion. He worried Pirt, he hated 

Fox, and he lost the American Colonies. Like his 

father and his grandfather, he had his life embittered by 





savings and doings of the heir to his throne, who 
returned with interest his vindictive dislike. Mr. | 
Mexvitie fills two portly volumes with pictures of the 
domestic life of one who, after all, is the best of the| 
four (ABORGES. SHELLEY summed it up in three lines: 
An old, mad, blind, despised aud dying King, 

Princes, the dregs of their dull race, who flow 
Through public scorn, mud from a muddy spring 


the 


| 
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Mr. Antnony Hore lives in a pleasant world, where 
sleasant things are always happening. Pleasant men 
I - , PI £ 


ud women make pleasant remarks to each other, they 

t engaged, and the wedding gifts are numerous and 
. If Ll were a Dowager with several daughters 
to marry I should have great confidence in Mr. Hope. 
I should lay bare my motherly heart to him. ‘* You ’re 
» man of the world, Mr. Hope. you know what I 
mean, of course, money count, . . he 


| tsalil 





» Ves, does 








“ AND, MISSING THEE, I WALK UNSEEN 
DRY, SMOOTH-SHAVEN GREEN.’ 


|congregation of three little girls, and we all feel that 


/come to tea, and give her chocolate cake.”’ 


| l admit, but perhaps they don't quite fill the bill. 


really is—-nice? . . that’s such a comfort .. .1 feel I! 
can trust you entirely; you always understand me so 
well ’’—that is how I should talk to him.. Tales of Two 


|People (Metrnurn) is Mr. Hore in his most pleasant 


manner—the understanding observer of Love's little | 
comedies. I award the prize for the best story to 
‘The. Grey Frock ’’; proxzime accessit—‘* Mrs. Thistle- | 
ton’s Princess.”’ But they are all good. 





The romantic environs of Mexico City have escaped 
the notice of many of our most travelled fiction readers ; 
but Mrs. Srevart Erskine, in The Magic Plumes 
(MeTHven), offers an unequalled opportunity to 
vicarious globe-girdlers. Here we have a tour (person- 
ally conducted by an Englishman of good family and 
blameless antecedents who desires to visit a scapegrace 
brother) round the beautiful and historic Aztee country, 
rich in memories of Montezuma, with first-class hotel 

——— ,2zccommodation and a_ mild 
atmosphere of romance included. 
And if our cicerone hasn’t time 
to do all the local lions (or is. it | 
pumas?) properly, and we have 
to miss Mitla and scamp the | 
pyramids of Cholula, we must put 
it down to the procrastinating 
atmosphere of the place, and be 
content to watch his very watery | 
flirtation (on the floating gardens | 
of Sant Anita) with his brother's 
fiancée. Then, when we have | 
bought our picture post-cards of | 
Ixtaccihuatl and Oaxaca, we can | 
all go quietly home again; and if 
anybody is so tactless as to ask 
where the tragedy comes in, well 
—has not his circular coupon ex- 
pired ? 

Mrs. Erskine’s book should, 
I can't help thinking, have been 
| either a complete Baedeker or an 
out-and-out novel; as it is, it 
| seems to fall between two stools, 
and I don’t feel inclined to take 
the responsibility of picking it up 
and putting it on the bookshelf 
' as a permanent source of delight. 





E LAST HOLE. 


Il Penseroso. 2 ’ 
- - I have been going through The 
Tale of Tom Kitten, by Beatrix Potrer (F. Warne & 
Co.), first to myself and then (several times) aloud to a | 





something large and splendid and grateful must be done | 
for Beatrix Potter. Potty said, “* Let's ask her to 
Mouuie said, 
And Betsy said, *‘ She can 
All these are high privileges, 
Why 
shouldn't we establish an Order of Innocents, and make 
her a Grand Cross, and send her the star of the Order in 
brilliants’ Failing that, Il can only suggest that every- 
body should buy her books and make everybody else do 
the same. The Tale of Tom Kitten is a worthy successor 
to the similar tales of Squirrel Nutkin and Peter Rabbit. | 
The story itself is told in the most artless and engaging | 
way, and the pictures are a vision of delight, so graceful | 
are they, so fanciful, ao charming both in design and in | 
execution, and so tenderly humorous. Bravo, Beatrix! | 
The nurseries of the United Kingdom salute you, and | 
make you free of all their mysteries, | 


* Let ’s show her the baby.’”’ 
undress me if she likes.”’ 








